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THE LAST INDIAN. 


Jr as we sometimes dream, the shadowy forms 

Of the unquict dead, come back to earth, 

Haunting the scenes where they have lived and died, 
With an invisible presence, who can tell 

What eyes are now upon us? They have gone, 
Prophet and hunter, and the mighty chief, 

Who dwelt of old among these mountain steeps— 
Yet are they sometimes with us. Earth and air, 
Forest and inountain glen, and sunny vale, 

To fancy’s eye, are full of airy forms, 

Who cannot break the spell, which binds the heart 
To the loved scenes of childoood. Even now, 
From the dim chambers of the upper air, 
Perchance they gaze upon us, and the chief 
Dreams as his spirit lingers o'er this spot, 

That his dark warriors are with him once more ; 
And as he gazes, the thick forest stands 

Again before him, and the clear blue sky 

Smiles over him, as when he lived on earth ; 

And every spot which he had loved when here, 
Is bright with living beauty as of old. 


'T was one of those last, brightest summer days, 
When earth and air are full of that sweet sense 
Of joy, and beauty, which so raise the soul,— 
When every sound is hushed, and not a breath 
Waves the light foliage of the forest trees, 
| That the last Indian left his mouldering hut. 
Alone he stood beneath the open sky, 
Majestic in his solitude. The light 
Fell gloomily on his face, aud when the thought 
Which pressed upon his spirit, came once more, 
His dark eye kindled with a fearful light, 
As if a flame of torture burned within, 
He had been one of au unconquered tribe, 
Whose noble spirits bore without a groan, 
Their nation’s falling glory. With a stern, 
‘Fix'd purposery of vengeance,’ he had c urbed 
His human weaknesses and strove to hide 
The storm which burned within him—but in vain ;— 
Vengeance migitt not be his. There wasa time, 
When at his word a thousand hearts had leaped 
With a malignant joy, to follow him 
In his dark deeds of vengeance. Now no voice 
Of triumph, no fierce battle cry, could cheer 
His spirit more, and as he gazed afar, 
To the bright west, he prayed that he might die. 


There had been one for whom he strove to live;— 
(She was his sister,) and when thouga's of death 
Came o’er his spirit, and he dreamed of worlds, 
Where the proud chieftains of his nation dwelt, 
She would be with him, and with gentle words, 
Win him, from his high dreamings, back to earth. 
But when the gentle maiden drooped at length, 
And the light smile of gladness left her cheek, 
And a fierce lustre shone from her dark eye, 
As if a fire consumed her very brain, 
Tho chief forgot his vengeance, and no thought, . 
Save of his dying sister, moved him then. 

a * x * x * 2 
He dug a grave in the great wilderness, 
And there he buried her. ‘The chill night wind, 
Mournfully sweeping through the forest trees, 


Wag the dark maiden’s death-dirge. Save that sound, 


, No voice of mourning ever rose for her. 
Tears might not soothe her brother’s agony ; 
They would have quenched the fire upon his brain, 
They would have calmed the gnawing at his heart, 
But grief had dried their secret fountains up. 


For days and weeks he sat within his cell, 
Struggling with his despair, until that night 











I spoke of, as the summer sun went down, 
He wandered out, to offer up his prayer 
Beneath the open sky, as was his wont. 

He had been praying long for death, and now 
He felt that his last hour was come, 

And with a thrilling acceut, thus he poured 
The thoughts which burned within him. 


Land of the Tyrant, and the slave! 
Oppressor of the free! 

Here as I stand above my grave, 
I vent my curse on thee! 

The spirit of the mighty chiefs 
Who fell before your power, 

Panting for vengeance for their griefs, 
Is on me at this hour. 

I feel it raging in my breast— 
A wild unceasing flame— 

A pang no time can caim to rest, 
No joy or sorrow tame, 

And now before my breath is fled, 
Proud nation! I would pour 

My dying curse upon thy head, 
Which ne’er shall leave thee more. 


Ye came a weak and feeble band, 
Driven from your father’s graves, 

We welcomed you to our own land, 
Ye would have made us slaves! 

For many a long and weary day, 
When ye were weak and few, 

We cheered you on your tiresome way, 
—We would have died for you— 

But when ye had grown great at length, 
And we in turn were weak, 

Ye turned and smote us in yonr strength, 
Nor ceased for tear or shriek. 


Dire was the conflict! fire and sword 
Swept like a torrent o’er our land, 
As if the God whom we adored, 
Would crush us with his vengeful hand— 
Dire was the conflict! Thick, and fast, 
Came sword and shout, and blood and fiame, 
We sank beneath your power at last, 
But christian blood repaid the shame— 
Yes, while ye rested from the fight, 
We rushed like blood-hounds on our prey, 
Your blazing dwellings at midnight, 
Mocking the light of day; 
And groaus of anguish mingled there 
With shouts of triumph, and the cries 
Of helpless babes, and aged men, 
Rose to the very skies. 


Ye smote us in the battle field, 
But when the sun went down, 

In your own homes our war-cries pealed, 
Vengeance was then our own. 

* * * * * 5 2 

Where are those heroes now? Their shout 
I hear no more, on rock and hill, 

And where it cnce rang clearly out, 
The echo now is still. 

Yes they are gone, and ye who dwell 
Where once their forest grew,— 

Oh! for one burning word to tell 
My bitter hate for you. 

The mountains where the wild deer ranged, 
Echoe our song no more, 

Yet—yet—I may not be avenged, 
My curse has lost its power. 


I hear a voice in the far west, 
Which calls me to my home— 





Where in the forests of the blest, 
Our nation’s warriors roam ;— 

They call me in those fields of bliss, 
Eternally to dwell— 

| A holier, happier world than this ;— 

My father—land farewell! 





The echoes died away upon the breeze, 

And as that solemn stillness came again, 

Which reigned unbroken in those solitudes, 

The noble chief was dead! Aup. 





From the Saturday Evening Post. 
NIRA MOORE; 








OR THE VICTIM OF LOVE AND PRIDE. 


Five years ago this evening, I witnessed the parting 
'| scene between two of the dearest friends I ever had, 
| Nira Moore and Morton Fairfield. It was one of those 
bland, delicious nights, whose very monotony calls 
‘forth the slumbering energies of the soul, as if to con- 
| | trast the ever restless and unembodied shadows which 
| flit through its fathomless cells, with the calm unvary- 
| ing surface of things without. The winds had wan- 
| dered noiselessly back to their dim resting places, and 
| the broad moon moved in mournful sweetness through 
| the cloudless vaults of heay en, while the pale stars 
| followed meekly along in her shadowless path. We 
| had stood some moments gazing upon the beautiful 
| things around us, when the distant sound of a car- 
| riage reminded me, that I must soon bid adieu to the 
| noble young cousin who stood beside me, and that, 


| 
| probably, forever. He had been with us some months ; 


jand during iis stay had contrived to steal the best 
| affections of all our warm-hearted neighbors ; indeed, 
| | he was the general favorite of every circle in which he 
| made his appearance. Possessed of that noble frank- 
| ness of manners, which so invariably secures the at- 
| tention of the aged, and the admiration of the young: 
| it was no wonder that he was looked upon with pecu- 
jae interest, and happy, thrice happy had it been for 
|| One being, had his powers been limited to these less 
1 rare qualities ; but no, his power was lodged in that 
| one arbitrary charm which has ever exerted such an 
| unfailing influence upon every sensitive heart. The 
| high gift of imperishable thought was his, that rich 
poetry of feeling, that warm glow of refined sensibil- 
ity, for which language has no words, and which ig 
only read in the lights and shades which alternately 
break over the usually dull index of the mind, like 
the images reflected on the surface of some shaded 
rill. This gift, this mighty talisman was his, and wo 
to the rash being who came unguardedly within the 
circle of its magic ; so responded the hearts of many of 
our village girls, after a brief acquaintance with Mor. 
ton Fairfield. But there appeared a Mordecai among 
them, one proud creature, who ‘stooped not down nor 
did reverence,’ but kept aloof, and if she addressed 
the young stranger it was always with that air of 
self-complaisance, and that tone of calm, careless 
indifference which was meant to impress him with the 
idea that she considered condescension a virtue of no 
ordinary magnitude. Every body (that sage reserved 
personage) had taken the liberty to predict the im- 
mediate surrender of Nira Moore’s affections to the 























gallant attack of this all triumphant beseiger of hearts, 
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but every body began to think himself a little on the | 
) , 
unphilosophical side of correct calculation, when | 


4 month after month glided away, and the dark eye of 
; the wayward.girl was seen throwing the same cold, 

es unfamiliar glance upon the acknowledged irresistible, | 
ere that it had done the first time they ever met. In pri- 
i oC vate, in the secret recesses of her own twilight bower, 
| the thoughts and feelings of Nira Moore were almost 
Bs as well known to me as my own. A heart she cer- 


tainly did possess, (though I was sometimes obliged to 
use my choicest flow of eloquence, to convince those 
i ' who knew her not as I did, of the fact) a weak wo- 
man’s heart, tremblingly alive to every vibration of), 
acute sensibility, and one that felt intensely for the suf- 

ferings of the unfortunate. 
yotional emotions which cast so holy a luster over the 


Nor were those pure de- 


female character wanting to her, in that softened re- 
a ya treat ; and any one who had seen her as I have often, 
with her beautiful brow bent tearfully to the earth in 
the dept of humiliation, and heard her meek voice 
ascending in prayer and thanksgiving, to Him who 


dwelleth in the unwrought temple, would have discar- 


ded the ides 
was, and before the eyes of the world she was to all 


2 of pride’s being her besetting sin ; but so it 


others, and sometimes almost to me,a perfect enigma. 


She usually frequented the gayest parties, though she 






1 a did not seem to participate in their enjoyment. Ifthe 
l fell from her lips, it was when oth- 


] lanwhtar 
sound of laughte;x 


ers had become uniformly sad; and if mirth and gay- 


ety prevailed, her sudden abstractedness and reserve 
‘ ia 


f showed how little she cherished the whisperings of 
‘ 


Visib! 


Fairfield had paid her some atten- 
lly marked, but such as many would 


; but 


made 





p 
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have 
1 > » 34 scat | 
she received it with such 


” } 
suci 





hauteur, matters ef course of 





e things his gallantry sucecsted, that he was 
secure an honorable retreat. I could not 


r ier one day, about her wilful cecentri- 
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uppese it possible for me to iutentionaily ail. Do not turn away—ano tears for me, I need them 
dear young gentleman? wiry, really, Ju. not. Look on me and listen. My voice will not be 

mistaken. IT never refused totake here long, but now I would speak and you must hear. 

m, and the other d L) when he picked up Yes, I have stor pe !, the hauguty, unyielding, Nira 

do him withmy very best grace ore lias stooped to dove, to worship a creature of 

red mysclf that I had been extremely th, but you at least, my friend, will bear me witness 

him. t i have not stooped to conguer. A glance at this 

plied I , il make you recollect’—and she drew from her 

! 2 a small unfinished likeness of—yes, it was 

nT: orton Fairtield. I comd scarcely suppress my 

li- surprise at the d very, but she did not appear to 

nd ., observe my emotion. 

ee, , ‘Is it not icly beautiful,’ murmured she, as 
»» (if in soliloquy, ‘the high, pale forehead, with the 

‘ j ible |, carcless parting of the hale; and the dark blue mel- 

, é 3 ,ancholy eye, with its deep purity of expression; is it 

but seriously, would you lave me prostrate myselt’be- not indeed a fit subject for woman to cast her strong 

§ : fore the wheels of Juggernaut mer uy beca ise oth rs i ctions upon e . 
: do? Would you haye me fall in love with your ele. ‘Aud how came you by this,’ I enquired, hesita- | 

$ gant izend because otucr hearts are not proof against iy, §I never knew that you could s‘etch.’ 

if him? No, Juliet, every body’s idol, is no idol for me.’ ‘Nor did I ever,’ replied she, ¢ until I returned from 

‘A xe _ © Fall ia love ? exclaimed f, ‘wiio on earth has | that party at D——’s. He was there, but though he 
‘4 asked you to fallin love? I shall begin to think then, Was surrounded by smile and song, and bright eves 
uppermost in your mind. Do you plead | beamed gladness upon hina, still there was an occa- 
‘ sional shade of softened melancholy upon his features | 

j s,’ replicd she, ‘if it will help us into which scemed to say, the soul within communed wit] 

t ‘ a : rcs _— 
_ '. an arguinent, forl am sure some concessions will something holier than the gay frivolities of a ball room. 
: 2 have to be made before we quarrel about a thing, | Then was made the impression. I returned home— 
4 ; of which we know as little as we do of this walking | and this sketch, though my first attempt, shows how 
i epidemic, this love,’ and so the matter ended; and I j well I succeeded in copying that image so deeply 


scarcely thought of it after, until the evening of Mor- 
ton Fairfield’s departure. 


| 


‘ Juliet,’ said he, as the driver reined his horses up, | 


to where we were standing, ‘I fear I shall never see 
youagain. I shall now go direct to New-York, and 
from thence in a few days to Europe, but may I 


less cousin” And turning to Nira, he said he sup- 


| hope you will not entirely forget your rude and reck- | 


posed ¢ it would be of no use to solicit the same favor | 


of Miss Moore 
‘Not of the least,’ answered she, in her usual tone, 


‘I presume I can very well recollect you without ; 


indeed, I shall be obliged to, if Juliet keeps on weep- , 


ing at this rate. Poorchild, I fear her heart goes 


with you.’ 
He made no reply to this nonsensical speech, but 


raising his hat to us, was soon out of sight. 


‘ Nira,’ exclaimed I as soon as I could master my 
feelings sufficiently to speak, ¢ was it generous, was it 
even civil to part thus with one who has always treat- 
ed you well, and whom you will never again behold 
on this side the grave ? 

She did not answer, and when I looked up I was 


struck with amazement at the wonderful change 


which a few short moments lad produced in her ap- 


pearance. She was leaning against the trunk of a 
tall decayed tree, with her hands clasped tight across 


+ 


her breast, and the silvery moonlight revelling amid 


the rich clusters of her dark hair, but there was a 


ghastly paleness on hi 


paleness, an almost stly ‘r cheek, 





P 1] © itr} 
anag ner Wi 


itelips quiyered as with some deep irre- 
pre 
out, ‘what does this mean, 


» 2? 


ssible emotion. ‘In the name of mercy,’ I gasped 
Nira ? 
ow sepulchral voice, ¢ I 
but 


means, Juliet—it means that 


would to heaven I were. It 


am not dying; 


the long, long struggle 


i pride and dissimulation, is at length over, and now 

it matters not who knows my folly—nay, my very 

The grave will soon claim its victim, and 

These sleepless, these corro- 
j 


madness, 


then all will be well. 


Are you ul— 


vs +1 } . avril] + 1. a lika wy 1 > 
ding thoughts, will not cling so lavalike to my burnine 
temples, and the wh rs of the unfeeling and ma- 
+ ‘V1 _ a % } : a ral ot - ay 
lignant, will pass unheeded by,---the grave will calm 





— a —— 
engraven on the tablets of my memory. 

what a lowly shrine is the incense of t] 
| adoration sometimes offered up. Many are the long 
sleepless nights in which I have sat at my sili 
tracing with tearful eyes, by the light of the in 


/moon, the shades which my pencil dre 


1e heart's 


W upon this bit 
of white paper, and what hath it availed moe? He; 
ae ie is 

gone, the wronged, the injured has departed in all the 
bitterness of mortified feeling, leaving me to the har- 
rowing consciousness that I have made myself detes 
table in his sight, and yet it could not be otherwise 
I could not gratify the vain and curious With the 
knowledge that their vulgar predictions were Verified 
> ~e 

no ; andthough [ have thrown far from me the only 
gem which ever possessed any attractions jn my 
and broken my own heart, still the worl! 

. . . . . “lu 
knows it not---and in this there is a Cwsar-like yjeto 
ry, a triumph which Joan of Are herself, need 


sivht, 


not have scorned’---and she burst into a hysterical 
laugh. I felt a vague apprehension of something] 
scarce knew what. The wild expression of her eves, 
and her deeply agitated voice, which spoke the oyep. 
whelming tumult within, made me fear (nothing 
which she might do in her rational moments, for f 
knew that the laws of religion were binding upon her) 
the horrid effects of disordered intellect, and I has. 
tened our departure to the house. A servant met us 
at the door with a lioht---* I shall not need your assis. 
ht,’ 
oirl withdrew. 

‘ But,’ said I, 


of your room V 


tance to nig 


said Nira, determinately, and the 
* you will allow me to occupy a part 


‘You,’ andshe gave me a searching look. 


‘Why is there any thing so improper in the con 


quest ? 
juest > 


‘Improper or not,’ said she, *I shall take the 


liberty of possessing my own apartments exclusively, 


{ shall be alone to-night, and’---She turned aWayer 


it seemed, however that she relented her harshness, 


: 
il 
for she Jooked round after reaching her room and 


smiled so Janguidly, with such a despairing heart. 


brokenness of expression, that 1 could scarcely help 
| 


Weepig outright. 





‘Did we not agree to walk in the morning” she 
Whispered, § you may call 

4 . } 1} i. ’ 
dearest Juliet, [shall be ready very early. 





for me early---good night, 


i lingered some moments at her door, but asall ap- 
eared to be hushed into silence, I at length retired 
Pale images 


| 
| 
to my own chamber, but not to sleep. 


wi x over my pillow, low, mourn. 


re ¢ ontinually hain 
ful tones sounded in my ears, and my disturbed imag- 


ination almost lead m 


indec 


to rouse the family and seeli 


dreadful casuatity were not about hap- 


pening. But my better judgment prevailed, and] 
kept my bed till morning. The first gray streak of 
tiviliaht found me at Nira’s door—it was locked and 
Ia ‘uinted with apprehension. I awoke a set 


vant and went In another way—never, never, wil the 


‘which then presented itself, be banished from 

my mem The yet unextinguished Jamp threwa 
inre upow the disordered objects around. The 
windows had been left open, and the early breeze 


‘waved aside the damp tresses from the brow of her 


who had once been radiant in intellectual beauty, and 


: 
half e! ; and mournfully compressed 


WiHose Hail Ci 


lips still retained their original angelic sweetness of 
le :pression, as though the light which gave variation 
lto that expression had departed foreyer—thie gperit of 
my beloved fricrid had indeed left its frail habitation, 
and the emptied phial upon the table alone unraveled the 
dreadful mystery of its exit. The fatal likeness, the 
cherished representation of Morton Fairfield, was 
r side upon 


'| clasped firmly in her right hand, and by he 


| 


the sofa were found the following lines, apparrently 
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—" | 

gritten a few moments before the fatal elixir termi- 
gated her existence, and which I give the reader in 
their original form—they show what were the feelings 
ofthat victim of love and pride, in her last moments 


of frenzy and dispair. 


Why burn ye so coldly, ye stars above? 
Why veil ye your gentle eyes? 

Do ye tire of your watchings o’er earthly love, 
Pale children of the skies; : 

Aye, Fest ye now, for the pulse is low, 

The thoughts of the brain wax thick and slow, 

The warm blood curdles about the heart, 

Farewell, pale stars you have done your part— 
Aye, go to your rest, pale stars. 


Winds, ye have borrowed an aching tone. 
Do ye come from the halls beneath ? 
Did ye gather these murmurs wild and lone, 
‘Mid the solemn haunts cf death? 
Go back wild winds to the sounding deep, 
And rock with your whispers the waves to sleep; 
Go back, for the beart which is breaking now, 
In silence would rest in its home below— 
Back, back to the sounding deep. 


Shadows of memory, bland and dim, 
With your smiles and your many tears, 

Ye rise on my soul like some wailing hymn, 
From the ffineral chanting spheres. 

Away dim: shadows !—I hear your call, 

1 see your white fingers array the pall, 

{nd a marble cheek and a rayless eye 

‘Mid your twilight trusses are passing by— 
Go shadows, I hear your call. 


Oh, for this earth, this sad, sad earth, 
What hath it to bind me here, 

Save the drooping flowers on the cheerless hearth, 
And the hopes that are chilled and scar, 

What hath it to keep me? The carly light, 

Which beamed on the wing of my spirit’s night— 

Mas? it departed with thee, loved one, 

Like the charmless rays of the setting sun— 
Earth, earth, thou hast nothing here. 


Forgive me, Morton, that IT have seemed 
So careless and cold to thee, 
Oh! inthy heart thou hast never dreamed 
Of the wild idolatry, 
The worship, which language may never tell, 
So locked in the depths of my spirit’s cell, 
Rearing its altar ’mid blight and gloom, 
Like the taper which flashes above the tomb, 


Deepening the shadow’s swell. 


Thou hast not known and may thou never, 

The anguish, the wasting pain, 

Which the sound of that one dark word, forever, 
Flung back on my ‘wildered brain. 

Thou wilt wander abroad like the spring bird free 

To the rose-wreathed gardens beyond the sea, 

With fame on thy youthful brows ; while I 

In the dreamless chambers of death must lie, 
‘Neath my star's dark destimy. 


‘T will soon be over, the fitful scene 
Is closing, and now T go, 

Like the blighted flower from the meadow green, 

Seared, ‘seared on the heart I go,’ 

ar from the smiles of the sunny spring, 

From the earth iar her beautgous apparelling ; 

{ go in my hopelessness away, 

To mingle my dust with its sister clay, 
A lonely forgotten thing. 





MONITORS. 
Frowrrs! wherefore do ye bloom? 
We strew thy pathway to the tomb, 
Stars! wherefore do ye rise? 
To light thy spirit to the skies. 
Fair moon! why dost thou wane? 
That I may wax again. 
O sun! what makes thy beams so bright? 
The word that said—‘ Let there be light.’ 
Time! whither dost thou flee ? 
[ travel to eternity.’ 
Winds! wheie, and whither do ye blow? 
*Thou must be bori again, to know.—Monfy. 


JULIET. 


| From the Boston Literary Magazine. | 
| THE WILMENTO FAMILY. | 
|| In the autumn of last year, in company with a friend, I 
embarked at Richmond on board a steam boat, for the | 
purpose of proceeding via Norfolk and Baltimore to | 
As the boat proceeded down James River, | 
we had an abundance of leisure to survey the beauti- | 
ful scenery which skirts that most singularly winding 
|| stream. Presently we came in sight of a splendid 
|| mansion, seated on an eminence, commanding an ex- | 
| tensive view of the river and the surrounding country. 
'|On some of the out-buildings, it was plainly to be 
| seen that time had set his mark, The mansion 
| house, however, had been recently repaired, and still 
i retained an air of magnificence. I turned to my 
| companion and enquired to whom it belonged. He 
replied that of the present occupant he knew nothing, 
|| but that he was familiar with the history of its former 
\;owner. At my request, he then detailed the eventful 
|| career of the Wilmento Family. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 


\| The parentage of Mr. Jeromus Wilmento was pe- 
culiar; his father being a French refugee, and his 
'|mother the daughter of a Scotch emigrant. His dis- 
|| position was such as might naturally be expected in 
i the issue of such a union. He had ail the vivaci- 
ity without any of the integrity of the natives of 
‘France. From his mother he inherited the chaiac- 
‘terictics of the land of her progenitors, and was in- 
.!dustrious and saving. Early in life, to accumulate a 
(| fortune had become the fixed purpose of his soul—a 
| purpose to the accomplishment of which he devoted 
all his thoughts and actions. 


| 


Years spent in petty 
traffic put lim in possession of a considerable sum, 
| which he dexterously managed ; and the truth of the 
{received axiom, that money begets mon~y, was nev- 


|| er more strikingly illustrated. 


} 
i 
{ 
| 
| 


At an early period of 
'| his earecr he united himself in marriage with one 
||whom he considered well calculated to advance his 
‘| views in life. But Mrs. Isadora was proud, haughty, 
‘land ambitious ; she was desirous of gain, even toa 
‘| fault, though fond of show and parade; and to figure 
i] as a leader in the gay world of fashion, was the gov- 
\lerning principle of her soul. After years spent in 
‘| accumulation, her husband’s success and prosperity 
| placed within her power the means of gratifying the 
‘| aspirations of her ambitious heart. 

1! She had but one child—Maria Helena, who at fif- 
\}teen was artful, gay and handsome. Her mother, 
1 feeling the deficiency of her own education, resolved 
| that that of her daughter should be full and per- 
I fect. Having been early taught the essentials, Maria 
| Helena was at this time receiving instructions in the 
\laccomplishments pertaining to the education of a 
'! fashionable young lady. 

| ployed to teach her music, painting and the lan- 
‘| guages. Her parents sought not to make her amia- 
ble or estimable; and if they had, it is very doubtful 
whether they would have succeeded, her disposition 
being similar to theirs. ‘To those below her she was 
arrogant and revengeful; to those above her, fawn- 


The best masters were em- 


ing, cringing and yielding. While she could squan- 
der thousands in the purchase of superfluous finery, 
she could not find it in her heart to contribute a 
farthing to the relief of the distressed. 
|| however, she but followed the example of her pa- 
rents. Her father, it is true, to gratify his purse- 
proud heart, sometimes put down his name as a sub- 
scriber for hundreds of dollars to some fashionable 
charity ; but the humble suppliant, how worthy socever 
he might be, who came to solicit the means of allevi- 


In this, 


ating the sufferings of his sick family, or to save 
them from starvation, was spurned from his pres- 
ence. 

The world went well with the rich Wilmentos. 








| They fluttered glitteringly in the sunbeams of pleas- 
| ure. A house in town and a retreat in the country, 
with a splendid equipage, were theirs. A round of 
amusements occupied their time ; and they were eve- 
rywhere cheered by the bows and smiles of the great 
and gay, who partook of their sumptuous dinners and 
participated in the enjoyments of their splendid par- 
ties. 

Maria Helena was present at all public assemblies, 
where by the aid of those subtle witcheries which are 
familiar to fashionable coquettes, she succeeded in 
drawing around her a bevy of gay young men who 
‘felt or feigned a flame.’ Her mamma had more than 
hinted that she should so conduct towards some one 
of her young male acquaintance as to induce him to 
declare himself, to the end that the house of Wilmen- 
to might be propped and sustained and rendered illus- 
trious, by an alliance with .some rich and honorable 
family. She scarce needed this persuasion from her 
impatient mamma. To obtain a husband, rich and 
fashionable, had long been the object nearest her 
heart. Fora considerable time she had directed the 
whole artillery of her charms upon Mr. Eugene Adol- 
phus, who had on various occasions shown her unusu- 
al attentions. Mr. Adolphus, idolized by his parents, 
was indulged in every thing sought by his unrestrain- 
ed desires. He had carly in life taken a dislike to 
study ; consequently his mind was like the unweeded 
garden. Le flattered himself, as he did his deluded 
parents, that his immense fortune would make up the 
deficiency of merit and accomplishments. Such was 
the man whom Maria Iielena essayed to captivate. 
When, however, she supposed that a fit opportunity 
was alone wanting to produce from Mr. Adolphus an 
avowal of the power and potency of *Love’s sad arch- 
ery,’ an incident occurred which terminated the 
courtship. 

Jt had been the custom of Mr. Adolphus, who was 
passionately fond of floweis, to pay a morning visit to 
Maria Helena some three or four times a week. On 
the morning of the last interview, she had bestowed 
Her 


fair person was arrayed in its most fascinating dress, 


unusual care in the arrangements of her toilet. 


and her pretty face displayed its most bewitching 
smiles. That nothing might be wanting to convince 
her lover how much she desired to please him, she 
had decorated the mantle-piece with a profusion of 
beautiful flowers, and had just completed the arrange- 
ments for receiving him, when he was announced. 
The customary compliments over, he seated himself 
by her side. ‘The usual edifying conversation ensued. 
The weather, and the party of the previous evening, 
were elaborately discussed. At this juncture, he cast 
his eyes upon the flowers, and complimented, in the 
loftiest strains of panegyric, the taste of his lovely Ma- 
na, who he doubted not had directed this pretty em- 
bellishment. Being near-sighted, he did not obserye 
that they were artificial, but put his nose in a posi- 
tion to inhale their fragrance. Instead however, of 
the perfume with which he expected to be regaled, 
his olfactories were treated to the effluvia of some 
lamp oil, which the servant had carelessly spilt a 
short time previous. As the genius of mischief would 
have it, he had put his nose on the very flower where 
the oil fell, and where it still remained in considera- 
ble quantity, as the oleaginous appearance of his ‘na- 
sal promontory’ plainly evinced. The disconcerted 
beau, burning with rage and mortification, dispensed 
with the formalitics of ceremonious leave-taking, and 
Alas, for hu- 
This little incident, trifling as it may 
appear, and laughable as it certainly was, produced a 
separation of the lovers ; and thus the cup of bliss, 
‘which appeared rising wooingly to the lips of Miss 


rushed precipitately from the house. 
man hopes! 
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Wilmento, by this untoward event was dashed to the 
earth at once and forever. 

The disappointment of the daughter seemed to be 
the precursor ofthe downfallof the family. Mr. Wil- 
mento was prudent and economical until he became 





affluent. To gratify the vanity of his wife, he then | 
enlarged his family establishment and increased his | 
expenses. But when her desires were but partially | 
gratified, he met with some severer reverses. Vari- | 
ous speculations had resulted in serious losses. As if 
bent on destruction, however, she heeded not the | 
voice of remonstrance. Like an ill fated ship, float- | 
ing on asmooth sea,with every sail set to the favoring 
breeze she pursued her course towards the rocks, un- 
mindful of the prudential suggestions of her husband, | 
who as a skillful pilot warned her of the breakers ahead. | 
The family expenses were kept up, and Mr. Wilmen- | 
to’s embarrassments were increased. To relieve 


himself, he resorted to overreaching, or legal swind- 


ling ; and encouraged by partial success, he perse- 
vered until he became entangled in the meshes of the 
law. The usual consequences followed, viz. prosecu- 
tion, conviction and fine, punishment and degradation. 
The downhill career of the Wilmentos was now rap- 
id in the extreme. They were stripped of their splen- 
did equipage and costly furniture. Their houses 
haying been previously mortgaged for their full value 
were now taken from them, and thus they were driv- 
en to feel a portion of that misery for which they had 
no sympathy when they were in the enjoyment of 
the luxuries and comforts of affluence. The wretch- 
ed Wilmento had not the moral courage which the 
good man feels in the hour of distress and affliction 
and madly rushed into the presence of his Maker. 
His wife survived him only to sink still deeper in dis- 
grace and misery. She established a house which 
was not the resort of vestals, and the daughter shar- 
edthe mother’s degradation. 
Before dismissing the story, it makes me advert for 
a moment to the mistakes of the Wilmentos. They 
had vainly supposed that to become rich, to live in a 
splendidly furnished house, and to give costly parties 
would ensure them the respect and esteem of all. 
Never were mortals more mistaken. They were en- 
vied by the unthinking, and respected and feared by 
those who were dependent on them; but the indiffer- 
ent laughed,and the judicious were grieved at their folly. 
The tale is ended. The careful observer will learn 
from it an instructive lesson. Ile will note the insuf- 
ficiency of wealth to confer happiness on its posses- 
sor. In the midst of gayety, the whirl of dissipation 
may produce pleasurable sensations, arising from the 
excitement of the moment; but these sensations are 
as evanescent as the meteor’s glare, whichelectrifies 
and dazzles for an instant, only to deepen the gloom 
which succeeds. Nay, evenin the ball room, with all 
the appliances and means ot pleasure, where the beau- 
tiful and gayly dressed are seen, and where music 
lends its aid to give rapture to the hour, even there 
the soul is unsatisfied, 
And the heart, mistrustful, asks if this be joy. 

“Here my companion ceased ; and as the evening 
had considerably advanced, I retired to my berth to 
‘inly ruminate’ on the narrative to which J have been 
listening. J. C. 





CiiLANGE. 

Og chance or change, O Iet not man complain, 

Else shail he never, never cease to wail: 
For from the imperial dome, to where the swain 

Rears the lone cottage in the silent dale,— 
All fear the assaults of fortune’s fickle gale; 

Art, empire, earth itself to change are doomed ; 
Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble vale, 

And gulfs the mountain’s mighty mass entombed, 
And where th’ AtJantic rolls, wide continents have bloomed. 


From the Amertcan Monthly Magazines 
QUIT-CLAIM. 


{ 
|infinite the modes of its application to our ever- 


| changing interests ! 
‘or combination of the circumstances of human) 
' society is there, to which it cannot adopt itself?) 
What character, it cannot mould at will! What) 
principle, it cannot control or annihilate by some of | 
‘its myriad influences? The shade and the shine of 
life—the ups aud the downs—the ins and tlie outs— | 
the ‘soft golden calm’ of its summer sea, and the | 
bitter storm of passion that lashes its angry waves 
into foam, and lifts up its voice of roaring even to 
the skies—all are subject to its word—obedient to its | 
minutest whim. Its very caprice is omnipotent. It 
makes, and it unmakes—and gives light or shadow, 
as it pleases, to every picture of life. Even the stars 
of our very dreams (nay, worthy reader, put by that 
look of incredulity, till I come to reckoning with you 
in the sequel) are lit up and put out at its bidding— 
and the flame of poetry and the torch of love, kindled 
or extinguished, by a touch of its magic wand.— 
Would you study human nature, in all possible atti- 
tudes—would you see the heart laid open to its inmost 
chamber, every line and feature brought out into bold 
relief—take the law as your profession. The study 
may be dry; and so is any apprenticeship. But the | 
practice is full of incident. 

I well recollect how different were my views of 
this subject at the commencement of my professional 
pupilage. 1 had just taken my degree at College ; | 
and, for the first time in my life, began to think, (as | 
the vulgar phrase has it,) that something must be 
done fora living. For I was not the fool to suppose, 
that the two ideas and a half, which formed the sum | 
of all I had learned in four years at Bowdoin, (and I 


| was as diligent as the best of them,) would answer | 


my purpose for life. I cast a rapid glance at the) 
opening of several paths, that lay stretched out be- | 
foreme. For active business I was wholly unfitted 
by my early prejudices ; my father, whether inten- | 
tionally or not, I cannot tell, having preoccupied my 
mind with the impression, that it was vulgar, and ple- 
bian. ‘To think of the holy office, was desecration. 
For the healing art I had some respect: but the ga- 


ping, bleeding wound—the inevitable wrench at the || 


well-set tootlh—the last agonizing grasp for departing 
life, my nerves were too delicately strung to think of 
them, without a chill of horror. 


The profession of 
literature I should have desired as a pinnacle. To 
have been an author, known and read by half the! 
world, would have been wealth and glory to me. But | 
for that, in these days ef gossip and refinement, one 


must have seen the world—must have read every 


thing, and heard more, must have flirted with nature || 


and society every where and in all times—and lastly, 


tust be as diligent and laborious as Sysiphus, and as || 


fruitful as the earth. I was none—nothing of all 
, these, and therefore without hope. The law alone | 
, was left, and I entered a student in my father’s office. 
| But oh! the dreary prospect ! a whipped school-boy 
never returned to his oft-attempted task with half the 
desolate sensation, of dull, tedious, horrible necessity, 


With which [then looked forward on my slow prog- | 
j| Fess through the heavy tomes of my father’s library. 
|, It was always my temper, to redouble exertion, and 
multiply my forces, when anything before me pre- 
| sented a dillicuit or disagreeable aspect. According- 
} ly, I assaulted the outposts of my profession with 
i kind of doleful desperation. The disagreeable | 
| Was soon past. My favorite study, human nature, | 
jscemed every where linked with that of the law. 
And, before I had completed my dreaded three years | 





How endless are the diversities of the law! How || prosecuting the practice of my profession ¢¢ 


What conceivable modification |' gone down. The thoughtful twilight w. 


ed 
husiast in it, 
‘my own man,’ 
m amore, 
had just 
as beginnin 
er the settled features 


of preparation, I became a perfect ent 
I have now been, several years, 


The sun of asoft, clear September day 


to breathe its quiet influence oy 
of one of the sweetest landscapes in the world 
day had been one of bustle and noisy cares cae 
calm of this hour was grateful to my Wearied se > 
I sat in my office window, my eye roving iinet 
inattentive, over the shaded and rapidly changin - 
tures of the scene, that lay like a living picture “ 
me. J had given a loose rein to fancy, and bce 
dulging in one of those refreshing reveries, Which “ 
to the careworn, harassed mind, what short cae 
sions into the country, in the balmy month of J : 
are to the body, exhausted by the Weary ene 
winter, and depressed by the ene 
' spring. 


rvating changes of 
mong its creations— 
d lines of its own din 
future, which ever, at such seasons, are flitting before 
it. It was a day-dream of life, and now ees to 
assume the visibleness and distinctness of a sins 
to the inward eye. The past, and with it my ha 
hood and youth, were like the waters of a swif 
stream gone by. The future was rolling brightly 
down through the fairy fields of an imagined pid 
dise, rich with all the golden promises of hope—and 
just obscure enough in the distance, to be left wholly 
to her and Fancy. My morning of life flown by— 
the forenoon fast hastening to its close—the broad, 
sober noon of manhood just within my reach—th 
warm fancies, the glowing, fiery ardor of my young. 
er days sensibly and steadily waning, and giving 
place to that cautious and tempered evenness of 
spirit, which, while it fits us for the purer, holier 
duties of domestic life, the hallowed repose, the se 
cure blessed confidence of a retreat one can call his 
own, seems, at the same time to demand a dulce do 
mum, a hearth and an altar for the spirit and the of- 
fering—tuese all, with their minute shades of circun- 
| stance, the nice and the delicate degrees of the fitting 
and the appropriate, the needful and the indispensa- 
ble—were up before me—not like the flitting shadows 
of a mere evening dream, but in all the vivid distinct- 
ness of things that have an existence. I thought of 
my solitary bachelorship—of the rareness and (must 
I say it!) the insipidity, of those little familiar inci- 
dents, which, in warmer days had often led me into 
downright flirtation, and, sometimes almost to a de- 
claration of love. I thought of the temperate flow 
of the blood in my veins, and the slow, but percepti- 
bly cooling process of years upon that flow. I gazed 
upon the world—upon myself—and felt the dreariness 
of being alone ; felt an indescribable shuddering come 
over me at the thought of possibly being so, in the 
solitary, chill, hopeless, down-hill of age—felt—felt 
felt—that I must have a wife! 
Matrimony, blessed, holy bond! it was there, like 
a girdle of gold beaming in the sky of my hope, and 
promising to bind me in an indissoluble union with 
‘Home, sweet home,’ with its cheerful 
door thrown ever open with welcoming smiles, snd 
its blessed inner sanctuary ever warmed and bright. 
ened with the undying fires of love's holy altar! # 
i was a vision of perfect bliss, and in my then mood, 
contained all that was wanting, to make me a@ com 
pletely happy man. I gazed, and glowed, and gazed 
| -.-examined the picture fancy had called up, feature 


My mind was away ¢ 


busy in deciphering the shade 


happiness. 


| by feature, line by line, till my soul was on fire, and 


‘every feeling kindling with something like the rapture 
/of my earlier days. 

| But I wasin a wandering reverie still—and a change 
came over my thoughts. The law, (for once I cursed 
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_ 
is influence) came in, and threw a cold dark shadow 
i 


over the sketch that was beginning to glow, with the 
qgoring, not of truth only, but of life,—and of life for 
ae 100. Cold, icy recollections of scenes in a court | 
100m, and tales of the reporter came over me, I 
thought of the many, Many suits for breaches of that 
ioliest of promises—the hollow motives, the shame. | 
iss infidelity, the deliberate falsehood, and calcula- | 
ng cruelty, I had had occasion to witness. The law | 
if divorce, the sundering of those sacred ties which 

Heaven made everlasting, the consequent division, 

scattering, wandering and wretchedness of families— 

ame up tomy mind. Then rushed in the memory | 
wathousand unhappy breaches, occasioned by the 

possession or the want of property—the jealouses, 

the bickerings, the irreconcileable divisions, and the 

iamedicable wounds in domestic peace, consequent 

yon the miserably lame and inconsistent provisions 

ithe statutes of conveyance—and I was well nigh 

iubting the reality, ay, the possibility of the vision 

[had seen. 

But the bright, golden, sunny vision was there still 
ind did believe it. I yielded a full assent, and 
jas just resolving on the last desperate step—the 
mevocable dash into the Rubicon, when a gentle tap 
it the door dissipated the bright vision, banished the 
ld resolve. half uttered, by my lips, and recalled my 
sattered senses to the comparatively dull scenes 
sound me, the unpoetic drudgery of a Lawyer's office. 
twas not, however, till the delicate tap was repeated 
tht was sufficiently myself to answer the proics- 
gonal‘Come in.? The door moved slowly on its 
hinges, and with a soft half fearful step, a stranger 
atered, and approached the table near which I was 
siting. It was one of the softer sex ; and her down- | 
asteye and changing color indicated that the busi- 
wes she had to accomplish was a delicate and a diffi- | 
ultone. I arose, and, with becoming civility, hand- ' 
ed her a chair, and begged her to be seated. An em- 
tarrassing silence ensued. _I was about to break up- | 
mit, by some of those convenient truisms about the 
weather or the times, which are always at hand to- | 
weve the diffident and the ungifted, when a gentle | 
novement of my fair visitor’s feet, accompanied with 
ssudden hectic all over the visible parts of her face 
id neck, gave warning that she was about to an. 
ounce her business. Idrew back my half formed re- , 
nerkand yielded the floor to her. The effort to unbur- | 
then herself was a difficult one. 


onthe sanded floor—twisted her handkerchief into a | 
thousand uncouth nots—and moved her head in uni- | 
swith all these motions. 
tame in her cheeks, in rapid succession, 

Like light and shade upoua summer ficld, 

Coursing each other as the flying Clouds, 

Now hide and now reveal the sun. 

My bowels of compassion were moyed within me, 
tut I had resigned the floor and dare not speak. At 
ingth, in a faint and rather a confused voice, the ag- 
tated fair one began. 

‘I~l—came in to ask you, Sir—can you please to 
tl me, Sir,—what way—two persons who are marri- 
el~can—can get unmarried—kind 0’ dissolve part- 
tership—so—so as—tley can marry somebody else 
ifthey pease. A—a friend of mine wanted me— 
Nsttoask you, Sir—I—I don’t ask—I don’t ask for 
myself, Sir, 

(Heavens! What a question to follow on the 
teels of the scarcely departed vision of bliss I had 
ween !) 

Death, ora bill of divorcement, Ma’am, I replied 
ih some ill restrained feelings of a no very pleas- 
Utnature, can dissolve the holy union. ‘The sacred 


She wriggled pain- | 
filly inher chair, made strange figures with her feet 


\;could not be obtained without evidence of very ill |! 
\| : i! , : : on. a 

| treatment, cr other improper conduct, on the one part |, of constancy and conjugal affection was, she now 
|| or the other. 


! 


obligations of the matrimonial vows admit of no other | particulars of the case in hand. I must know your 
release. | Story, and the object of these enquiries. 

Whether it was the stiffness of my very constrained | Here followed a pause of a few moments, somewhat 
manner, or the appalling character of the two paths || similar to that which preceded the introduction of our 
I had pointed out, as affording the only possible re- || strange dialogue during which, I was busy with con- 
treat from matrimony to a state of single blessedness, jectures upon the probable explanation of this odd vis- 
that disconcerted her, I know not—but my fair client | it and conversation—while my client seemed to be 
was extremely uneasy for a few moments. | inwardly struggling with some great difficulty, as 

But—but an’t there, Sir,—no other way—when | doubtful whether to give up her cause in dispair, or 





| both of the parties are perfectly willing to separate ? || pursue it a little further, by letting me into her whole 


| An’t there no way of—of getting rid of each other—| secret. The latter thought gained the victory, and 
when—when they get tired—of living together | at length our dialogue was resumed. 

| and—— | Well—I—I—did’nt mean—to tell—I—did’nt want 
| None at all, Ma’am, but by a regular divorce—un- | to let you know—but—ur—Mr. Slow is a great deal 
less, indeed, one of the parties chooses to run away. |, Older than me—-and he’s very lame—and rheumatiz- 
| But that would not unmarry them—neither of them zy—and—I don’t want to live with him no longer— 
‘could legally marry again. | he’s so old and rheumatizzy. 
| None at all—eh! | Then it is for you, Mrs. Slow, that you ask these 
| A considerable pause followed this interrogatory | questions ! 

‘exclamation. |, Why—Mr. Slow is so old and rheumatizzy ! 

| But what is your case, Ma’am? Who are the per- || It seems to me, Ma’am, that with a woman of feel- 
'sons concerned? and what the circumstances which } ing, that would be rather a poor reason for wishing to 
_induce a wish to separate ? It is possible some remedy | leave her husband, who, on this very account, should 
may be suggested, when the case shall be fully 1 claim all the kindness and attention of a wife. 

known. | But Mr. Stow, is so laine and rheumatizzy all the 
No way at all—to get unmarried! It’s hard, | time—and so old it takes all my time to tend upon him 
‘I'm sure—an’t there such things as—the husband |—and I can’t bear it any longer. 





And—perhaps- 


giving the wife—a—a paper—that he gives her up—} I suppose- 
a—deed-like—giving up all his—right to her—and let || But what will the poor man do, when you leave 


her go? | him, if he’s so old and helpless ! 

| Certainly not, Ma’am, said I, (with a kind of half!) Oh! he’s as willing as can be. He'll board out, or 

‘laugh which at first discomposed my fair client, but | something ; he’s jest as willing as can be. 

afterwards seemed rather to give her new courage to ! Willing, or not willing, Mrs. Slow, you cant be un- 

| proceed,) there is no such thing in law. | married. Nor will the law bear you out in leaving 
—No!? it’s very strange !—is’nt there a—kind of— | your husband, unless from the best of reasons. Did 
If you'll tell me your story, Ma’am, perhaps I can || Mr. Slow ever treat you ill! Can you make out any 

help you to sume advice which shall be to the purpose. | Teasons to justify a divorce, from any improper con- 
But a’nt there now such a thing as—as—a quit-| duct on his part. 

claim deed, like—which a man can give to his wife || _Why—no—nothing to speak of now—to be sure 

that he gives her up to—to herself again ?—that is, he did handle me some rough—once—a good while 

you know, when both of them are willing to part. | 4g0—but then we made that all up long ago—andI 
Dominie Sampson! what an instrument of law ! |) Spose cant say any thing about it now. 

It was with extreme difficulty that I restrained a tor- ! Then, Ma’am there’s no reason why you should not 

| rent of laughter and fun, that rushed to my throat to | Temain the wife of Mr, Slow, and his wife you must 


| 





'get vent, at this ludicrous, business-like suggestion. | remain, till death cuts asunder the tie. And it is your 


'I could have roared for the whole village to hear.| Plainest duty, to go home, live quietly with your hus- 
But with much exertion, I retained my self-command, || band, and take care of him kindly. ‘The law can nev- 
| and replied with becoming dignity— t er decree a divorce, in circumstances like yours. 
The thing is impossible, Ma’am. Husbands and} Are you sure he cant jest give a quit-claim deed, 
| wives are not regarded by the laws of our country as |) and let me go! He’s jest as willing as can be. 
things to be bought and sold, bargained and conveyed || Impossible, Ma’am—-it would be good for nothing 
‘away, like houses and lands. There is no process, |, i? law, if he should give it to you. A thousand of 


j 
} 


The color went and but that of a regular divorce, that can possibly untie | them would serve the purpose no better, than any 


|the marriage knot; and a divorce, you perhaps know, | Piece of blank paper. 
Pertinacious and resolute as this admirable piece 


| A mere wish to separate, or the being | seemed a little puzzled how to proceed—and there 
| weary of each other, could not be admitted as a suffi-| Was a short pause in the dialogue. Meanwhile the 
| cient cause for a divorce. | ludicrous began to gain the ascendancy over the stern- 
| But—persisted my desperate client—if the husband |, et impressions of the scene. I was strongly tempted 
| should be perfectly willing—and if—he should give | to follow up the odd notion of my fair client, and wait 
her a—kind of quet-claim deed—that he gives up all | the catastrophe. It would be a fine joke, thought I— 
his right to her !—I’m sure it used to be so in old |, but the sacredness of the marriage tie forbade it. 
‘| Massachusetts. They gave each other—when they | ‘A regular divorce !’—my client at length articu- 
|| got tired—or any thing--a quit-claim deed of each | lated in a Jow murmur, as if half afraid the words 
! other—their right, you know—and then they went ‘were cabalistic—how long would it take, to get a reg- 
|, where they pleased—and married any body else, jest, ular divorce, —sposing we should agree—and—kind 0’ 
| as if they had never been married afore—you sure H make up some stories—and Mr. Slow should agree to 
|| there an’t no such thing here ? ! let ’em go—for he’s jest as willing as can be. 

| Certainly not, Ma’am. Its utterly absurd and im-|| Why, if you should both be perfectly agreed about 
| possible. the matter, and willing to swear to false stories, made 
| But i up for the purpose, and could persuade others, as wit- 

But Ma’am, it’s altogether useless to talk further '| nesses, to perjure themselves too. 


|) on this subject, until I am made acquainted with the | Oh! dreadful! we could not do such awful things 
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as them—but how long did you say it will take? We||sequences. Old Mr. Slow will sign it, right off—and 
should tell the truth, you know—only jest they would never wont make any trouble about it afterwards. 
be old stories—and kind o’ make ’em a little strong- || He’s jest as willing as can be. : 

ish, you know—and he would'nt say nothing agin it | I should think he would be, Ma’am—pity he’s so 

he’s jest as willing as can be. How long afore it | slow to die, since he’s so much in the way. But, I 
| repeat, there is no such thing in law. 

Why, Ma’am, if your husband should make no | Oh! I'll risk the law—you only write me the deed 
trouble, and no one else interfere, nor any circum- —Mr. Slow’ll sign it right off. He’s jest as willing as 
stance in your fabricated evidence delay the proceed- can be. You jest write the deed now—he’ll sign it, 
ings of the court, I suppose you might get through never fear-—and—we expect him home to-morrow. 
The thing is utterly impossible, Mrs. Slow, I nev- 

Oh! merev on us!—that would’nt never do in the | er heared of such a deed in my life, orof any instru- 1 
world--we could'nt wait so long, no ways—I expect ment hike it—there is no form or rule for it in any of 
‘- the Books of Precedents. 


could all be done, Sir, if we should agree ? 


the business in about a year. 


him right home very soon. 


Whom ?— 


x : : es ia XT). *} ‘ 2 Sin 
blushes crimsoned her whole face and neck. She > air. Slow 1s so willing. 
5 : ? i 7 oe eX: wit ee sete < . > ae 
hung her head, laughed and bit her lips, by turns, suc h things, in old Massachusets, before I came down 
; 7 and it iknow dl gome ofthe lawv ers that did” 
wriggled to and fro as if sittine on thors, and seem- and] know’ d some of the lawy ers that did ’em too, 


ed wholly at a loss what to do next. 
Of whom did you speak !—Mr. Slow? 


Why—ur—no—nobody—that is—ur—why I spose me the deed—-I’ll pay you for it well. 
—I—could get married again—if—if I was only free das 


—she contrived to articulate, with a kind of conyul- | #5 any 


sive gig 


a} 





rle, anda look of mingled pleasure, fear, and 











t 4 } . 
shame—I expect iim nome very soon. 


Prepared as I was, by the previous conversation, thousand of them, and poor old Mr. Siow should sign 
for almost any catastrophe, I was quite confounded them all, they would’nt be worth one straw to you—a 

y the bolduess and completeness of the woman’s !micre s 
singular desieon. I was about to expostulate with her Wife tuen, as now ; 


‘ ‘ aT ewe Se et er ae ee a? 

on the extreme folly and wickedness of her wretched | €F peTson, woud as ~_ be, both A the ast of the law, 

scheme of adultery, when she somewhat impaticnily and common sense, a breach of the seventh command. 

interrupt ed me ment, the nas it would now. 
arrupte >. 


Now that her whole secret was out, the * gude Well, somehow, I cant believe it so. 


c 


wife’(?) felt evidently much more at ease than be- dont know so much about these ere kind o’ things as 
Til risk it— Mr. 
she was no longer fearful of revealing too much, or Slow ’s so willing—and then he’s so old and rheuma- 


°1 . cal a |, 
fore. She had wholly unburthened herself, and as| the old Massachusetts lawyers do. 


anxious about careless allusions, the remainder of the Uzzy—I cant bear it any longer—I must have a quit- | 
conference on her part, was as yo uvle and free, as if Claim deed, wrote 


or repeating the common scandals of her neighbor- But you will still be his wife, in the eye of the law, 
hood. though you should marry forty times. 

No—impossible—we could’nt wait a year, no ways should choose to claim your services or your property 
in the world—I’m sure we could’nt—He’s coming he can do it. 


right home now--looking for him every day. 
Who is he, Mrs. Slow 2 


then he’s 


I have already said so many times—that you cannot My feeelings were now consider 


and ugly and rheumatizzy, but by a regular divorce. 


Long to beware how he disturbs the peace of the 
domestic altar, or in any way interferes with so sa- 


gether in holy wedlock. 
course she scemed bent on pursuing. 
inamorat: 


insisted upon having the deed. 


| 


Jest write me a quit-claim deed—V'll risk the con-| 


'| that the said Elizabeth Slow 


| with me. 


' . 
}and seal, this 


Well any how, jest write me a quit-claim deed, in 

The secret was out—It was a sudden, unintended the common way, jest as you would write any other 
allusion, and it was too late to mend it. Running- , quit-claim—only put in that it’s a wife—Jll risk it— 
I’m sure they used to have 


and they knowd as much, I guess, as any of your new 
fangled folks, down east. Come now you just write 
“write you a quit claim deed, Mrs. Slow 
‘thing else—and am willing to put into it any 
thing which you may please to direct. 
again it will do you no good whatever. 


and your marriage with any oth- 


And you would be sub- 
Oh! no—that would never do—we could’nt wait so! ject to allthe penalties consequent upon sucha breach 
long possibly. He'll be home, I dare say, to-morrow. _ ° the law. 


afore] go home, if I can get it any 
she had been talking of her last shopping expedition, how—He’s jest as willing as can be. 


Andif you find any body so foolish and 
so Wicked as to marry you—he will not be your law- 
| ful husband, nor will he be obliged to support you a 
Why—I spose now I must tell you—I’ve told you moment longer than he pleases. He may leave you 
so much—it’s George Long—he’s been gone away to at any time, and the law would allow you no claim up- 
sea a good while, but he’s coming home soon. He 02 him whatever. 
said he’d marry moe, if I could contrive to get clear of Oh! never mind--I’ Il look out for that--only jest 
old Mr. Slow—and he’s so old and rheumatizzy—and write mea deed now for Mr. Siow to sign---he’Il sien 


jest as willing as can be. | right off, he’s jest as willing as can be. 
Well, Mrs. Slow, I can only repeat to you what it a deed, some 
ly excited by the 
cease to be the wife of Mr. Slow, be he ever so old, Mvincible pertinacity and heroic zeal of my fair client. 


a age: ag ‘ long since said :— 
| Though the affair looked so serious, at first----the || 
And, as you have no reasons to justify an application, Joke now seemed too good to be lost. The humor of | 
to the law for this purpose, let me advise you to go tie moment was irresistable, and overcame the stern- 
~ Co . * 
quietly home, take care of your poor old husband, as © scruples which had kept me back till now, so----ta- 
becomes a good and honest wife, and tell George king up a pen, I wrote, as follows: 
oe 


Know all men by these presents, that I, Simon 
, in the county of 

ered a bond, as that which binds man and wife to-; Maine, yeoman, for and in consideration of the sum | 
| of one dollar to me in hand paid by Elizabeth Slow, i 

I reasoned long with her in this manner, pointing | at os a a — do — | 
ee : Sie © knowledge, do by these presents, give, grant, bargain, | 

out the absurdity, the folly and criminality, of the sell, and convey, unto the said Elizabeth Slow, all 
But, desperate | the right, title, and interest, which Ihave in and to | 
2! it was all to no purpose. My logic and the person and services of the said Elizabeth Slow— | 
my eloquence were wholly lost upon her. She still | re I do further remise, release, and forever quit- | 
| claim, to the said Wlizabeth Slow—-all, and all man- | 

| ner of right, title, and ixterest, which I have in and_ 
to the said Elizabeth Slow, as my lawful wedded | 


Slow, of 














° . - a a | aa 
wife, forever discharging her from all Services 
ties which might reasonably or lega or du. 


lly ac 

Y accrue 

as her husband—and do, by these presents, Ht 
May join in wedlon. 

with any person whom she may deem proper, <a 

any let or hindrance whatsoever from me—, me 


FIRS! 


oe eed mean) are 
| to convey to the said Elizabeth Slow, all th ne eursrons 


ull the rigits ill yp Floren 

> Which belonged ing comp 
ore her Marriage synshine— 
—Border 

O set my handilm Highland 
IN the year fmm gecurrenct 


immunities, privileges and franchises 
to her, the said Elizabeth Slow, be 


In testimony whereof, I have hereunto se 
day of Septembor, 





our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and — his wife @ 
: is wife @ 
Signed, Sealed and Delivered ) Model for 

° . ‘ - . 
in presence of us. 4 L. 8, ; ‘ 
} 5 |staRTED IC 


a al ‘ 4 
There, Mrs. Slow, is the paper you wished me to jexander au 


a 1 
f : » 28 anvil ve had take 
piece of waste paper you could pick up in the street ssht were Wi 
5 j ‘ ¥ D alia 

and no better. Mr. Slow may sign it—and perhapg Aypenines tl 


mgng sharply 


write. It is just as good, for your purpose 


he’ll feel himself quite fortunate, that he can 0 easily 
get rid of so worthless a companion. j 

Apparently unmoved by my ‘complaint, she toefmeseatcely pe 
the paper from my hand, and ran it over, With creat of aheas 
satisfaction, Oh! that’s jest the thino—thank YU, sip ely valley, . 
thank you a thousand times ; jest the thing exactly ir below us, 
I know’d you was only humbugging me—noy youlmmmm: scene of | 


jest sign it, Sir, and then *twili do nicely,” gupt heads 
Sion it? what should I sien it for? thosky, and \ 
Why, jest as a witness, you know. ‘he exciteme 
rr 


Sign, as a witness, before the giver has put his signet three o:! 
nature to it! in his absence too. You ledrn that ingame be met on 
old Massachusetts? I would’nt have my name og We had si 
i a littl 
:alarge 
wife; asputt 


such a paper as that, for ten thousand guineas, 


































Bless me, how you scare me now. Whiy, the al 
Massachusetts folks did so—but I an’t afraid to sis! 
it. Mr. Slow’s es willing as can be. Than you, sirgmmmgnd-natured 
—I guess George’ll be home to-morrow—thank yougmmmend very diss 
Sir. 


So saying, the ‘aude wife,’ deposited the precious one unknov 
scrip carefully in her bosom, bade me a smiling Tl 


¢ artists, 
in fro 
ation comn 
their 


" > 
reach tou. 


‘eood eve’--and never recollecting her promise of 
a large fee-—tripped lightly away. 

Shades of Hymen! where was now my vision 0 
matrimonial bliss ! 





L closed my office with all de 
spatch, hastened home with a quick step, swallowed 
iny tea without stopping to speak or breathe, wert 
immediately to bed, dreamed of Socrates and Zantip 
pe, and woke in the morning with a desperate deter 
mination, to which I have faithfully adhered, to bee 
perpetual invincible Covlebs. LEX. 


ke in like 
nd our own 
dy Bufiicic 
We were 
milly under 
N. B. Worthy reader, charge not my fancy my OL & Ver 
begetting so foul a thought, as that which forms thé 
basis of the above story. [assure you, on the word 
of a gentleman, it isa sober fact. The poor re 
matizzy old cripple, who was so ready, with his om 
hand, to make himself a widower, actually called 
the next day on Justice Oliver, and acknowledged th 
instrument and the signing thereof, to be ‘his 01 
free act and deed.” Truly, as Sir Aries Anacreo 


nen, and o| 
gigh fami 
im the r 

asant 
sh unse 
the emu 
af 


al 


Pi at its foc 





Xarrwrov to Dianras—poor old Slow— S . Beem 
Xarzrov Toun Dianrag—fair George Long- lay a a 
Xaarwutegoy —the blisses to forego, " The 
Of marrying the younger—right or wrong, 4e summ 
Reys, all 
IMPERFECTION. hi on the 
Sweet to the scent’s the smiling brias, nid Span, | 
Yet touched, it gives us pain: lyep frame 
The stream which we so much admite, iow of the 


Is often stained with rain. 


; Nar and in, 
The painting, that delights the eye, 


To shade its beauty owes; “sre 
In the sane humble shrub, we spy Or 
The thorn and blushing rose. our know! 
No mortal ever yet was made te Arno at 
From imperfection free : as the same 
Angels themselves have some emall shade An hour , 


Heaven wills it thus shoul be.—Anon. 
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> set my hand 
In the year of 
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L. 8, 


vished me to 
Irpose, as any 
in the street, 
—and perhapg 
> can 80 easily 







aint, she took 
er, With great 
thank you, sig 
thing exactly; 
mle--now you 
ly. 


18 put his sige 
| learn that in 
my hame on 
| guineas, 
Whiy, the old 
t afraid to risi 
Thank you, sit 


w—thank you 


ted the precious 
me a smiling 
her promise of 
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From ihe New-York Mirror. 
FIRST LHPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


| 
NUMBER XXIV. 


rsions—to Venice—American artists—Valley 
ie Plorenco—Mountains of Carrara—Travel- 
A companions—Highland _tavern—Mist and 
anshine—Italian valleys—View of the Adriatic 
_Border of Romagna—Sub jects of the pencil— 
Highland {talians— Romantic scenery—a painful 
gecurrence—ane Italian hushand—A Dutchman, 
his wife and children—Bologna—The pilgrim— 
Model for « Magdalen. 
jeranTED for Venice yesterday, in company with Mr. 
texander and Mr. Crouch, two American artists.— 





Wehad taken the Vetturino for Bologna, and at day- || 


sit were Winding up the side of the Amphitheatre of 
\ypenines that bends over Florence, leaving Fiesoli 
agsharply on our right. ‘The mist was creeping 


ithe mountain just in advance of us, retreating with 


sarcely perceptible motion to the summits, like the 
of aheavy curtain. Florence, and its long, heav- 
aly valley, full of white palaces sparkling in the sun, 
ar below us, more like a vision of a better world than 
bscene of human passion; away in the horizon the 
gpt heads of the mountains of Carrara rose into 
esky, and with the cool fresh breeze of the hills, and 
i excitemen! of the pleasant excursion before us, we 
rete three of as happy travelers probably, as were 
nbemet on any highway in this garden of the world. 
Wehad six companions, and a motley crew they 
we—a little cfiuminate Venetian, probably a tailor, 
sthalarge woble-looking, handsome, contadina for a 
wie; asputtering Dutch merchant, a finelittle, coarse, 
nol-natured fellow, with kis wife, and two very small 
ad very disagreeable children ; an Austrian coporal in 
uful uniform, and a fellow in a straw hat, speaking 
meunknown language, and a nondescript in every 
epecte The women and children, and my friends, 
ie artists, were my companions inside, the double 
ickey in front accommodating the others. Conver- 
The Dutch 
e their dissonant language to each other and 
ch to us, tit 


ation commenced with the journey. 


» contadina’s soft Venetian dialect 
kein like a flute in a chorus of harsh instruments, 


bufficiently various. 

milly under three or four blankets at a highland tav- 

mona very wild Appenine. Our supper was gayly 

and our mirth served to entertain five or six 
7 
a 


ue familics, whose chambers were only separate 





the rough raftered hall by double curtains. It 


to hear the children and nurses 


oF 

ee, 

speanlig 
i 





The contrast made us realize forci- 
The next 
¢ traveling two or three hours in a thick 





Hle emincutly foreign scene about us. 


nine, afte 
AQING, G1 Le 





aoe ’ ’ ‘ z 

uist, we descended a sharp hill, and emer- 
Piatits foot into a sunshine eo sudden ¢ 

aed os “. | Py 
“iseemed almost as if the night had burst into 


day ina moment. 


y We had come out of a black 
ot ey ie ; Ay 
nd. The mouatain behind us was capped with it 
Ye summit. 





“ys all bathed ané glowing in unclouded light, 
pon the limit of the horizon, far off as the eye 
dspan, lay a long sparkling line of water, like a 
et frame round the landscape. It was our first 
a othe Adriatic. We looked at it with the sin- 
Mtand indelinable emotion with which one always 
Sacelebrated water for the first time—a sensation 
“ens to me, which is like that of no other addition 
Dour knowledge, The Mediterranean at Marseilles, 
e Arno at Florence, the Seine at Paris, affected me 
ithe same Way. Explain it who will, or can! 


An hour after, we reached the border of Romagna, 


'| two friends, seated on a wall, with a dozen curious || 


tiourown issing English added toa mixture al- | 


We were ail day descending mountains, and slept 


ind clear, | 


Beneath us lay a map of a hundred | 





|the dominions of the Pope running up thus far into 
the Appenines. Here our trunks were taken off and 
/searched minutely. The little village was full of the 
| dark-skinned, romantic-looking Romagnese, and my | 


gazers about them, sketched the heads looking from 
the old stone windows, beggars, buildings and scenery, 
in a mood of professional contentment. Dress apart, | 
these highland Italians are like North American In- 
dians—the same copper complexions, high cheek 
bones, thin lips, and dead black hair. The old women || 
particularly would pass in any of cur towns for full- || 
blooded squaws. i| 

The scenery after this grew of the kind ‘which | 
savage Rosa dashed’—the only landscape I ever saw | 
exactly of the tints so peculiar to Salvator’s pictures. 
Our painters were in ecstacies with it, and truly, the 
dark foliage and blanched rocks, the wild glens and 
wind-distorted trees, gaye the country the air of a. | 


| 
i 
home for all the tempests and floods of a continent. || 
The Catskills are tame to it. i 

The forenoon came on, hot and sultry, and our || 
little republic began to display its character. The || 
tailor’s wife was taken sick ; and fatigue, and heat, | 
and the rough motion of the vetturiuo in descending i] 
the mountains, brought on a degree of suffering which || 
it was painful to witness. She was a woman of really 
extraordinary beauty, and dignified and modest as 
few women are in any country. Her suppressed 
groans, her white tremulous lips, the tears of agony 
pressing thickly through her shut eyelids, and the 
clenching of her sculpture-like hands would have 
moved any thing but an Italian husband. The little 
effeminate villain treated her as if she had been a dog. 
She bore every thing from him till he took her hand, 
which she raised faintly to intimate that she could not 
rise when the carriage stopped, and he threw it back 
into her face with a curse. She roused, and looked at | 
hima with a natural majesty and calinness that made 
my blood thrill. 


“ Aspelta?’’ was lier only answer, | 
as she sank back and fainted. 


my 
i } 


he Dutchman’s wife was a plain, 





honesty a 

tionate creature, bearing the humors of two heated 
/ and ill-tempered children with a patience we were 
compelled to admire. er husband and 


| . a Pe ~~ 
| laughed, and talked villanous French and worse lial- 


smoked 


ian, but was glad to escape to the cabriolet in the | 


° > . “2 1 yy 
av, leaving his wife to her cares. The 


hottest of the ¢ 


yy screamed and the girl blubbered and fretted, and 
The | 


nape of 2 new crying 


ba 





for hours the mother was a miracle of kindness. 





‘drop too much’ came in the s 
fit from both children, and the poor little Dutch. 
woman, quite wearied out, burst into a flood of tears 
and hickuped her complaints in her own language 


; } lixr {np ¢ ee ee a hour 
weeping unrestrainediy for a quarter of an hour. 


After this she felt better, took a gulp of wine from 

| the black bottle, and settled herself once more quicily 

wid resignedly to her duties. We had certainly 
opened oue or two fresh veins ef human character, 
| when we stopped at the gates 

|| ‘There is but one hotel for American travciers in 


i ae ae 
Soloona, of course. Those who have read Rogers 





pa SO 
rin, 





| Italy, will remember his mention of “The Pil 
| the house where the poet met Lord Byron by appoint- | 


|| describes so exquisitely. We took leave of our mot- | 


‘ley friends at the door, and our artists who had 
Kits é ee A 
|| greatly admired the lovely Venetian, parted from her 


jas they said, a splendid model for a Magdalen, ‘ majes- 
tical and sad,’ and always _in attitudes for a picture ; 
sleeping or waking, she afforded a succession of 
‘studies of which they took the most enthusiastic ad- 
vantage. 





i'ment, and passed the evening with him, which he | 


| with the regret of old acquaintances. She certainly was, 


THE SEA-NAID. 
Far in a beauteous isle that rose, 
An emerald, in the crystal sea, 
Her home a lon ‘ly sca-maid chose, 
Where all was flowers and melody. 
Her features wore a youthful simile ; 
No tear bedewed her cheeks so fair ; 
No winter chilled her happy isle, 
Nor sorrow inarked its footsteps there. 
An angel oft, in light arrayed, 
Came down to bless the sea-nymph’s home; 
And oft he warned the favored maid, 
Across the ocean ne’er to roain. 
Put every vale, and every hill, 
With safety she might wander o’er; 
And there content and cautious still, 
She promised to avoid the shore. 
Yet once, upon a sunny eve, 
She sported near the silver tide ; 
Then, careless, dared the bank to leave, 
And far across the waters glide, 
Night closed arouud, the shore was lost, 
No friendly angel came to save; 
And helpless Xnid the billows tossed, 
She wept, and perished in the wave. 


From the Boston Literary Magazine. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
M cu has been said and written on this subject, by 
American journalists, and with much se!f-compla- 
cency. But, reader, we are not going to inflict upon 
youthe oft-repeated eulogies on the literature of this 
country which have been put forth by ourselves; we 
are not going to descant on its flourishing state or its 


. 
bright prospects. Far from it. We entertain a dif- 
ferent view, which though it may not be so flattering 
to our pride, may be as true as that which is usually 
given. 

In our opinion, the literature of this country is by 
no means in a promising condition, ‘This is to be at- 
Ours is not a community 
There are, of course, individual 
exceptions to this remark; many such, we trust: but 
observation will convince one that it is true in its 
general application. 


tributed to several causes. 


of literary taste. 


All other pursuits flourish in 
this country except that of literature. ‘The different 
learned professions reecive due encouragement. ‘The 
lawyer, the physician, and the divine, are reasonably 
rewarded for their labors; but the literary man may 
starve. 

‘here is no deficiency of natural talent among us, 
as our transatlantic friends would sometimes imsinu- 
ate. The genius of our countrymen has been dis- 
played in all the useful branches of science and the 
arts. Jonathan can steer a ship or win a battle as 
gracefully as the most skilful navigator, or the most 

xperienced warrior, on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic.’ He has no want of skill 





in inventions and im- 
provements in the mechanical indeed, fame 


seems rather to give him the palm of victory in these 


aris: 





lie has shown superier sagacity in the sci- 
But 
ived but little atten- 
» people are intensely 
occupied in the pursuit of gain, while the intelligent 


things. 
ence of civil government and political economy. 
subjects of taste have as yet rec 
tion. The great mass of th 


and cultivated are absorbed in politics. And we see 
but little hope of discngaging them from these pur- 
suits. We may become a wealthy, populous, and 
powerful nation—great in arts and arms—unrivaled 
in our systems of civil polity ; but, we fear, we shall 
never enjoy the praise of being a literary and intel- 
lectual people. So strong is the impulse whieh has 
been given to popular feeling, and so deeply impress- 
| ed are these features of our national character, that 
| it will require ages to change this current of feeling 


and erase these impressions. 
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There is not only a deficiency of readers on litera- || requires the undivided and exclusive application of “ Moruer.” ———— 
ry subjects, but the few readers we have give a pref- || the highest talents. Oh,—yet a moment stay —. 
erence to foreign works of equal, and frequently of | This want of taste for literature in this country is bd tiend '—Friend !—what would'st ee dias 
inferior merit. Native authors are obliged to come || evinced by the feeble support which has hitherto been | — strong emotion with that word doth rich > F 
into full competition with the whole talent of one of | given to our literary periodicals. Scarcely a single | — = hand did dry thine infant ia 
the most learned aud enlightened nations: This | Magazine purely literary has enjoyed anything more | Thy dyine pola love divine — 
abundant supply of foreign works prevents the growth ‘than an ephemeral existence, with the exception of | And is the ons of gel MEI 
of a native literature. This nation, politically inde- , the larger Quarterlies, several of which have receiv- That she is here ms a 
pendent, is yet in a state of mental vassalage to the , ed something like an adequate support; while many ! Faithful to thy extremest need, ee 
mother country. So jealous are we of foreign com- i of the foreign Magazines and Reviews are circulated = Descends she from her blissful sphere, — 
petition in everything which interferes with our pe- | here toa considerable extent, and some of them are | tuneful welcome of an angel’s reed _— 
cuniary interest, that we refuse to clothe our bodies |, republished in regular course. | AY Passage through the shudder ing vale to cheer? 
in manufactures of British looms; and yet, we feed'| It is a matter of regret to us to sce the London | _Or doth afiliction’s root 
our minds, where alone true independence exists, | Quarterly, that famed Tory Journal, patronized | = ” Earth's soil adhere, 
with the productions of British pens. Old prejudices 1 some among us, to the discouragement of the North yea > fond pureuie nae 
are not yet worn out. Our colonial dependence, in re- | American—a work equal in point of talent, and supe- | Draw’st thou aaedcae en om —* 
ality, still remains, though nominally severed. Every- | Tior in purity and manliness of sentiment and impar- | Once more, with nae ne — _ <a 
thing practicable has been done—even at the risk of tiality of judgment, to either of the celebrated British | The little student, o'er "iy een _ 
the Union—for the encouragement of the manufac- |, Reviews. The glad one at his play, ™ Washis 
ture of domestic goods; but what has ever been done | When purchasing, we always make it a principle, | ™ eee. babe, so lately on thy breast whe 
to promote the manufacture of domestic thought and | other things being equal, to give the preference to || T! siya —— — 
writing? On the contrary what has not been done to | American works. We then feel that we have done | Lingers thy soul ss ro ~ ep soa pea 
throw impediments in the way ! Our market iscrowd- a patriotic duty. We take the same satisfaction | : ita ti. Perfect joys fad di 
of with English works, to the enttenien at om eun|| feat pride, if you will) he oe doing, that we should | Say, would'st thou teach us thus, how SON a mother's tip Of the | 
authors. The shelves of our bookstores and circula- in displaying upon our back a coat of domestic man- || an all others fade away, ra - Bo 
ting libraries are almost exclusively occupied with the ufacture. Without some such encouragement as || elven aoe Ww wnnaiiotiong diag, _ 
former. Even in this country, we may, with some this, our writers cannot meet the competition of | " =e eg a he vast Eternity? -_ 
degree of justice, ask, ‘ Who reads an American British genius. If the language of the British em- || But ah bitin eda = — 
book?” A work known to come from the other side of | pire were distinct from ours, we are inclined to be- The fluttering, naiilinn ed Another 
the Atlantic, may obtain a tolerable sale in our mar- lieve it would be a benctit to the literature of this ri Speak forth the disembodied friend's farewell, — ape 
ket, which, if it had originated in our conntry, would | country. Could the importation of foreign books en- De eteatded We toil to break the seal, with fruitless pain, wena 
have been thought not worth reading. We would ad-  tirely cease, how soon should we find authors of our | Time's fellowship is riven :—earth’s question is in vain, ‘Brig! 
vise every American author, desirous of obtaining a own occupying the highest rank in every branch of | But we shall know Rec 
fair notice from his countrymen, to publish his works science, literature and the arts. ] Thy mystery,—thou, who unexplained hast fled Methi 
incog. in London, and send them to New York, Phil- 1 We have made these remarks in the hope that 1 Where secret things are read,— - 
adelphia, or Boston, for republication. He may thus | they may have some influence in inducing our coun- a oe ie a ge | _ 
deceive his countrymen into admiration, and secure trymen to bestow more attention on our own authors, || gd Hey - . rae ae 
a reputation for which he would otherwise labor in | and, other things being equal, to give the preference 1 aa candi “Fro 
vain, The few American authors who have made’ to American works. It is a duty which we owe to i = — + nee enna a My li 
literature the business of their lives, have resorted to our country, to encourage native talent, that we may 1 om i — OF 
foreign lands to gaina name. Washington Irving, | build up an honorable and enduring national litera- | Did shield ily a aaa ower,— 
as s00N as he bethought himself of seeking a literary | ture. ] Suffer us not, in death's dread ia 
reputation, paid his addresses to the British public, || ; To fall from thee. _ 
well knowing that the prophet is not without honor, | Written for the Bouquet. } L. Hl 8 U = 
save in hisown country. He was there successful, | THE LAST WORD OF THE DYING. Sone Peni, SM. Wh: 
as he richly deserved to be, when, lo! his own coun- | A ae uh tet Nea le when speech had | Tue above article we received from the autho — 
trymen were instantly seized with an excessive ad- | Sonuadk aniaeadiian hess S sitensd acts eats eae before our last number was issued, but after it w: pe 
miration of this Anglo-American, and fell to devour. |; and dumb, the word, * Morner !” | ready forthe press. Since that time it has appeare lew 
ing his writings with the greatest avidity! Cooper, 'T 13 o'er!—'T is o'er! in the Con. Observer credited to the N. Y. Observe On | 
too, the American novelist, was thought a plodding | That lip of gentle tone | This explanation seems to be necessary to exonerd Tis pi 
sort of a fellow, scarcely worth reading, till he mi- || Doth speak to man no more ;— “us from the charge of plagiarism, to which we migl Whi 
grated beyond the Atlantic, and his splendid powers || _ It hath given the parting kiss otherwise have Aa liable. To kn 
of invention began to attract the attention of foreign ” a fe siege i — — sey 
readers, and the praise of foreign critics ; but then, | . ca a ee | Tur Musrum.—The December No. of this wor ee 
= dictu! he . —_ became, in the opinion of It hath sigh'd its last Reeiients 'which completes the volume, has been received. Which 
reboo = i _ para lec ” pli i — breast, | wiil be seen by the advertisement on the Cover mat Pie 
Brown, who, in powers of graphic desctigtion was i giao pi commence in Janaary, wits But. 
woo, in scription, was The soul doth wait for thee, ' be embellished with “ more than fifty plates from Ha sa 
not a whit inferior to Cooper or Scott, but given birth | Redeemer !—strong to save | warth.”” Those who receive this work, know its value * 4 
to her beautiful offspring on British soil, he would | Thy ransom’d from the grave, Ito those who do not, we would say that thes re 
have been the idol of the American public, who now It waiteth to be free. | of previous volumes, and the promises of improvd On _ 
suffer his works to moulder on the shelves of the SEM, on the: Cohen's eye poh agony rp ‘id l rang gion 
sae aa | Se: agent telehiial to conney | ments, in the next succeeding, are ony e€ ass 2 Vhe 
WwW: ; ; | One message more, to frail mortality,— that it will merit all the patronage which can bel rie 
e have no reason to expect a national literature | midi cenaecanan “ | stowed it am 
. é j | en ¢ away. ed upon lt. 
which will do honor to the country until we give bet- | i cece , i - 
: - p 1s eath to speak n that 
“tha ogee ag iguana Xo Meo inthe cite To Connesroxnexs.—During atemporery MT 4 Io 
works by our own tote, and independence enough | — Love doth strive in vain, of the Editor, several communications have e | As dee 
f : is 3 | 1ose pearls of thought to gain, ceived, which will receive early attention. Amo Yet c 
posed ae aes before _—~ has been pass- | ——, Which on its upward track, others, two from ‘Juvenis,’ and one from ‘Alp’ are P But the 
n them a foreign tribunal, ther, a j Even from Heaven's threshold brig spiri reth back: : . : ide This 
then, shall we phon : rich banenet of esi Hs But with remeber skill sienna on ogg on apse ye a ™ pe 
nown. But in the present state of things, there is The Lema tatenpeene: stil, a ve — 7 pasceieeg the mi eae 
Sei dime tee 40g san te tote big speech with broken lyre, is faithless to the will :— shou have appeare int me . oe * oii _ 9 
himself to the pursuit of iterature ; and success in it |! One neo gg yo Sages menee: with mage am, Vern sche accidentally, misieit. o 
» lone, thrilling word, to echo through the heart, ed in our next. ‘ z 
wi 








